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THE FAMILY OF WILLIAM PENN. 

BY HOWARD M. JENKINS. 

(Continued from Vol. XXI. page 444.) 
XI. EICHABD PENN AND HIS DESCENDANTS. 

Richard Penn, son of William Penn the Founder, was 
the only one of the three Young Proprietaries, inheritors of 
the Pennsylvania property, who did not come to visit their 
inheritance. Eichard was born, as already stated, at the 
house of his grandfather, Thomas Callowhill, in Bristol, 
January 17, 1705/6. He was named after his uncle Richard, 
the younger brother of the Founder, who died in his youth, 
more than thirty years earlier. In 1720, as appears from 
his mother's letter to Hannah Blackfan, Richard was " at 
school." Later he was sent to business in London, and in 
a letter from his brother Thomas to (their brother) John, 
in 1728, the former speaks of him as an apprentice, and 
says,— 

" Neither would I by any means have Dick one day more, while he ia 
an apprentice, absent himself from business, and therefore beg you not 
to put it in his head, for if he does not now for two months, while all 
their customers are in town, constantly attend and ingratiate himself 
with them, it being his last Spring, I had almost as lief see him drive 
plow," etc. 

However judicious Thomas's views may have been as to 
Richard's conduct, it appears that the latter, not far from 
the date of this letter, must have exchanged apprenticeship 
for matrimony. In the reconveyance to the Penns of the 
Pennsylvania estates by Gee and Woods, the surviving 
mortgagees, in January, 1728/9, one-fourth of the Proprie- 
tary right, being Richard's share, was conveyed to his 
brothers John and Thomas, in trust for him, the reason for 
this being, as stated in a note in the pleadings in the Mary- 
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land Boundary case, " Mr. Richard Penn being then married 
was the reason why the legal estate was not vested in him, 
only the Trust thereof." ' 

Richard Penn married Hannah Lardner. She was the 
daughter of Dr. John Lardner, a physician of Gracechurch 
Street, London, and Woodford, Epping Forest, Sussex, her 
mother, the wife of Dr. Lardner, being a Winstanley.^ 

July 11, 1729, writing to his brother John, Richard says, 
" My wife joyns with service to you." This was but a few 
days before the birth of their first child, John, who was 
afterwards Governor of Pennsylvania. The following letter 
to his uncle John ("the American") is among the Penn 
papers : 

" London, July 15, 1729. 
" Dear John I hope you got well home — I got well to Town. Last 
night about Eleven o'clock Mrs. Penn was happily delivered of a fine 
Boy. He is to be named after your honour and I'm to have y' pleasure 
to stand Godfather. Your last Civillitys have put me so far in y' debt 
that I fear [I] shall never have opportunity enough to return them, but 
pray believe me, dear sir, your most obedient [etc.] 

"Geo: Stainfoeth. 
" To John Penn, Esq., at Fein's, 
" near Maidenhead, Berks." 

It may safely be assumed that Richard's marriage was 
regarded by his two elder and bachelor brothers as an 
"early" and not prudent one. Richard's correspondence 
with them in the years following discloses that John, partly, 
no doubt, from his larger portion, and Thomas, from his 
superior business sense and greater personal force, domi- 
nated the youngest member of the trio. A letter to Thomas 
in Pennsylvania, undated, but evidently in 1732 or 1733 (well 
written for that day, in a good hand, and fairly spelled), 
refers to the landed interests, expresses regret for taking 
Thomas's time, and proceeds, " but I am sure you'd excuse 

' Presumably John and Thomas must later have conveyed his share 
to Eichard in fee. 

' Hannah's brother, Lynford Lardner, born 1715, came to Pennsyl- 
vania in 1740, was in the Proprietary Land Office, represented the Penns, 
was Eeceiver-General, Keeper of the G^eat Seal, etc., and died 1774. 
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me, for you know what a situation I was in when you left 
us, and I declare I never wanted a guinea so much as now." 
There is also this postscript : 

" My little boy is in breeches, and I think has throve ever since ; he 
sends his Duty to you, my little girl is hardly old enough, but I do it for 
her.'" 

Kichard's will shows that in 1750 he had a house, or 
houses, in London, and sundry references in the fragmen- 
tary family letters suggest that he must have spent some 
time in town, but his principal residence during most of his 
married life was at Stan well, in the city suburbs, in Middle- 
sex. He writes from there to his brother Thomas in Penn- 
sylvania as early as January 20, 1732/3, and for many years 
his correspondence is usually dated there. A letter from 
Bishop Vickris (the old friend of the family, especially of 
John, heretofore repeatedly mentioned) to John Penn, dated 
at Wandsworth, May 2, 1736, says, — 

" I got to Stanwell just at dinner time, & stay'd till 5 o Clock Y' Bro' 
Dick was so good as to propose carrying me to Twitnam [Twickenham] 
in his Chair which I readily accepted on, & twas a great Ease to me. 
Yr Cosen Will Pen went to Sussex last week & no body Knows when he 
Returns." ' 

Richard and William Penn, 3d, seem to have been quite 
friendly ; at any rate, there is a note extant from the former 
to his brother John's housekeeper at Feens, Hannah Roberts, 
October 29, 1734, — during John's visit to Pennsylvania, — as 
follows : 

" I am going the latter part of this week with my cousin William Penn 
into Sussex; he wants two or three spaniels; if all my bro's [John's] 
are not disposed of I desire you will send by the bearer of this letter two 
or three of them, and the gun which was my cousin Springett's — it is a 
whole stock and steel mounted." 

Richard was apparently desired by his brothers to go to 
Pennsylvania. The letter, already cited, of his sister, 

' These were John, afterwards the Governor, and Hannah. 
' This was William Penn, 3d, son of William Penn, Jr. Details con- 
cerning him will be given later. 
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Hannah (Penn) Freame, in June, 1736, from Philadelphia, 
to John Penn, in England, says, "He [Thomas] much 
wonders at my brother Richard's declining to come over." 

By the betterment of the Pennsylvania estate Richard 
and his family benefited of course, and probably from about 
1740 they felt themselves comfortably off. But there are 
traces in the letters of Richard's consciousness of his sub- 
ordination to his brothers. In an earnest letter to John in 
January, 1746/6, a few months before the latter's death, he 
complains of John's having treated him like a child in 
regard to financial matters, etc. Other family affairs are 
suggested in other letters. In one from Thomas Penn, in 
London, to Richard Hockley, April 16, 1741, the former 
says,— 

" My Brother Richard and Sister are gone to Bath, where she has been 
dangerously ill, but is recovered ; her illness so discomposed my Brother 
that he has not taken regularly to the waters, so that he can give me no 
account of the Effect they have upon him." 

Bishop Vickris, writing from Bristol, July 8, 1747, to 
Thomas Penn, says, — 

"... I congratulate your Bro and Sister Penn upon their having 
another Son, and if he bears the Name of his Good and Honourable 
Grandfather I hope he will inherit his virtues, which will make him 
truly Eich and Great." 

Richard and Hannah Penn had four children : 

1. John, Governor of Pennsylvania. We shall speak at 
some length of him below. He was twice married, but left 
no issue. 

2. Hannah, who is referred to above in the letter to John, 
in 1732 (or 1733), as " my little girl," not old enough to send 
her duty message to her uncle. There is among the Penn 
letters one from her to her uncle John, written in a very 
formal, childish hand (though she must have been some 
twelve or thirteen years old), as follows : 

" Twickenham, 4th Ap. 1745. 
" HoNODEBD Sir 

" I have done according to your Desire in consulting with Mrs. Dela- 
fosse what Work I should do, and she advises me to do Cross Stitch 
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chairs. I saw my Papa and Mama, last Saturday, who were very well, 
as is 

" Honoured Sir 

" Your most dutiful Niece 

"Hannah Pbnn." 

Hannah married James Clayton, and died in Cavendish 
Square, London, without issue. She was buried at Stoke 
Poges, October 2, 1791, where her husband also had been 
buried January 23, 1790. Her will was proved October 21, 
1791, leaving her estate to her brothers John and Richard 
Penn and the children of the latter. 

3. Richard, who became Governor of Pennsylvania. See 
below. 

4. "William. His birth is alluded to in Bishop Vickris's 
letter, above, in 1747. He died in childhood, February 4, 
1760. In a letter to Governor James Hamilton, at Philadel- 
phia, February 8, 1760, Thomas Penn says, " Our family is 
now under great affliction, my Brother's in particular, his 
youngest son and your God Son dyed last Monday of a 
lingering fever." One of the codicils to Richard Penn's 
will says William was buried in Penn Church, Bucks.* 

Richard Penn died February 4, 1771, and was buried at 
Stoke Poges. His will, made in 1760, and the four codicils, 
1756, 1760, 1763, 1768, convey considerable family informa- 
tion. The will is dated March 21, 1750, and was proved 
March 4, 1771. The testator describes himself as " of Stan- 
well, in the county of Middlesex, Esquire." He appoints 
William Vigor, Esq., of Taplow, Bucks, and Joseph Freame, 
of London, banker, his executors (but as they both died 
before he did, a codicil later appoints his wife Hannah in 
their stead), they to act as to all his personal estate in Great 
Britain or elsewhere, except America. For America he 
appoints Lynford Lardner, Richard Peters, and Richard 
Hockley. He says in the will proper (1750), after speaking 
of his eldest son, John Penn, " I have at present only three 
younger children, a daughter, Hannah Penn, and two sons, 

' See letter, previously cited, from the Vicar of Penn, 1895, Eev. J. 
Grainger, M.A., describing the Penn coffins in the vault of that church. 
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Richard Penn and William Penn." In the codicil, March 
13, 1760, he says, " My younger son William Penn is lately 
dead." He directs that a family vault be made "in the 
body of Stoke Church, in the county of Bucks," fourteen 
or sixteen feet long, seven feet broad, seven feet high. He 
says (1750), "I am possessed of an house called Batavia 
House, in the parish of Sunbury, in the County of Middle- 
sex, with the garden [etc.]. I have purchased two individual 
sixth parts thereof" Later in a codicil he says he has 
bought two-sixths more. He leaves a house in Cavendish 
Square to his wife. 

Hannah Lardner Penn, wife of Richard, survived her 
husband over fourteen years. Her death is noted in the 
{xmtleman's Magazine (Vol. LV., Part I., p. 326) as of date 
April 20, 1785 : 

" At Laleham, Middlesex, Mrs. Penn, widow of the late Hon. Eichard 
Penn, forinerly proprietor and governor of Pennsylvania, in North 
America." 

John Penn, eldest child of Richard Penn and Hannah 
Lardner, became, in 1763, just when the Colonial wars 
closed and the Revolutionary ferment began, Lieutenant- 
Governor of Pennsylvania for his father and uncle, and he 
has the distinction of being the last Proprietary Governor. 
His life from 1752 to his death in 1795 was mostly spent 
in Pennsylvania, and at his death he seems to have left 
behind a good repute, thus fairly preserving, if he did not 
increase, the family name in the Founder's Colony. 

His early life, however, had upon it a serious cloud. He 
married " while a school-boy," as the accounts phrase it, a 
wife whom his family, and perhaps more particularly his 
uncle Thomas, compelled him to repudiate. The right and 
wrong of this transaction appear to me very uncertain, but 
the data available are too meagre to permit intelligent dis- 
cussion of it. The wife was, it seems, the daughter of James 
Cox, of London, — whether the silversmith who made Thomas 
Penn's wedding presents for Lady Juliana, I do not know. 
Probably the marriage occurred as early as 1747, in which 
year John would have been eighteen years old. 
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The course adopted with John was to send him off to 
Geneva, to pursue his studies in care of a tutor. The 
record of this exile in the Penn manuscripts of the Histori- 
cal Society of Pennsylvania is quite complete. Thomas 
Penn, August 6, 1747, made an agreement with one Robert 
Dunant to take John to Geneva, teach him, direct his con- 
duct, etc. A little later they set off, Thomas Penn accom- 
panying them to the Continent. John writes to his uncle, 
October 2, 1747, from Basel, "After we. parted, we went 
on," etc., and adds a postscript : " I hope you will excuse 
writing, as I cannot get any pen fit to write with, having 
left the writing box behind, it being put into your chaise, 
out of a mistake." Dunant and John reached Geneva 
October 10, and December 1 John acknowledges letters 
from Thomas, written at Frankfort and Rotterdam, on his 
return, and London after his arrival home. 

The stay at Geneva continued about three years, until 
the autumn of 1751. The preserved letters passing between 
uncle and nephew are quite numerous, and it would appear 
that Thomas did not spare reproofs, while John at times 
pleads so abjectly for pardon for faults committed, especially 
in London,' as to awaken our concern as to his entire sin- 
cerity, and to show, certainly, that he very much wished the 
continuance of his uncle's favor. There is also a letter, 
without date, from James Cox to Thomas Penn, reciting 
John's marriage to his daughter, and pressing the inquiry, 
since John has now finished his studies, what is proposed to 
be done. It is a straightforward letter, couched in sensible 
language, and, so far as it goes, gives no unfavorable im- 
pression of the Cox side of the case. August 26, 1750, 
William Lowther^ writes to Thomas Penn from Geneva, 
saying he had found John Penn there, doing well, had 
received many civilities from him, etc. A year later 

' The manner of his allusions seems to suggest something more than a 
reckless marriage. 

^ This was probably Sir William Lowther, the last of the baronets in 
the line of Anthony Lowther and Margaret Penn,— the great-grandson 
of that couple. He died 1756. 
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Thomas Penn was arranging for John to travel, and pro- 
vided funds for him through Thomas Hyam & Son, Lon- 
don, merchants and bankers. In September or October, 
1751, John set off; he writes from Turin October 13, from 
Milan six days later, from Florence November 6, and from 
Rome the 11th of December. Precisely how or when the 
tour concluded does not appear, but the time must have 
been not much later. In the summer following he came to 
Pennsylvania. Writing from Hitcham, England, August 
26, 1752, to Richard Peters at Philadelphia, Thomas Penn 
says,— 

" I wrote you a few lines by my nephew from Deal, who arrived just 
in time to take Mr. Morris's passage oflF his hands, as we thought it best 
for him to stay a little longer." ' 

The Pennsylvania Gazette, November 30, 1752, contains 
advices from New York, November 27 : 

" Last Monday there arrived here Capts. Bryant and Garrison from 
London. John Penn, Esq., a Grand Son of the late William Penn, 

^ A further passage in this letter is of interest in connection with 
Thomas's expectation, at this time, of revisiting Pennsylvania. He 
says, " I have recommended to my Nephew to give some orders for the 
cleaning of my House, & desire you will give him any assistance you 
can in it. I desire the painting may be immediately done, that the smell 
may be gone before the time I can possibly be there, and the papering 
in the spring, as I hope to embark in April or May [1753] at farthest." 

Mr. Keith says (" Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania," p. 309), 
" The father-in-law [Cox] wrote to him [John Penn] in 1751, after he 
had been away four years, to induce him to cut loose from the Penn 
family, as he was of age, and his uncle's recent marriage rendered it un- 
likely that he should be his heir ; but John Penn, after a trip to Italy, 
where he spent more money than his uncle thought proper, cheerfully 
submitted to his uncle and father, who did not scruple at sending him 
permanently from his wife. Lieut. Gov. Hamilton, to whom the story 
was confided, offered him a home in Pennsylvania. In order to see his 
father before crossing the Atlantic, he came as privately as possible to 
England. His return being discovered, he hastily withdrew to Lille, 
and waited until an opportunity offered to go to America. He then re- 
crossed the Channel, took ship, and, after various delays and a voyage 
of seven weeks and three days, arrived in New York, Nov. 21, 1752. 
He reached Philadelphia on December 1st, and became the guest of 
[James] Hamilton at Bush Hill." 
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Esq., Proprietary of Pennsylvania, came passenger with Capt. Bryant, 
and is since set out on his Way for Pennsylvania." 

And the same journal, December 7, adds, — 

"Friday last John Penn, Esq., (son of the Honourable Richard Penn, 
Esq., one of our Proprietaries), arrived here from London." 

Shortly after his arrival, John Penn was made a member 
of the Provincial Council. The minutes, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 6, 1753, state, — 

" The Governor [James Hamilton] proposed to introduce Mr. John 
Penn, the Eldest son of Proprietor Richard Penn, lately arrived here, 
into the Council, and left it to the consideration of the Board what 
Place they would be pleased to offer him; Whereupon the Council, 
taking the Governor's Proposition into their Consideration, unanimously 
agreed, as he stood in so near a Relation to the Proprietaries, and was 
himself perfectly agreeable to them, to place him at their Head, and 
that when he shall have taken the legal Qualification he should be con- 
sidered as the first named or Eldest Counsellor on the Death or Absence 
of the Governor or Lieutenant Governor." 

The minutes show him to have been moderately attentive 
to the Council meetings ; his presence is noted after August 
(1753) at eight of them within six months. In 1754 he 
was one of the Commissioners sent to represent Pennsyl- 
vania in the conference with the Indians at Albany, New 
York. April 6 of that year Governor Hamilton informed 
the Council that he intended to appoint John Penn and 
Richard Peters, of the Council, and Isaac Norris and Ben- 
jamin Franklin, of the Assembly, " as Commissioners for 
this Province to the treaty in Albany in June next." 

John's conduct here, however, did not please his uncle. 
Letters from the latter to Richard Peters refer to him in 
terms of sharp dissatisfaction. These letters especially 
belong to the year 1755. February 21 of that year 
Thomas Penn writes to Peters, — 

" I write you this line to tell you in confidence that my nephew's 
demands have been so much more than they should be on Mr. Hockley 
that he is ordered not to take any more than the amount of his bills. 
[Some bills, he complains, have been drawn by J. P. on parties in Lon- 
don who did not even know him, and have gone back unaccepted.] I 
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think he had better return to Europe, and begin to fear he wants to 
settle in England." 

Again, August 15, Thomas Penn wrote to Peters, and 
after further complaints of John, said, — 

" Your letter . . . shows me plainly that I must never expect any as- 
sistance from him. ... I receive great pain to find after all my expense 
he will remain so useless a branch of my family. I could not have 
thought it possible that any young man would have said he could not 
do business, and hated a place belonging to his Family, where any man 
might live with the greatest satisfaction, and that he lives in a sort of 
exile in the place where he could live with honour, and where he would 
have been sent had he married the first Duke's daughter in the kingdom. 
... I have nothing to do now but to throw him oflF my mind, as much 
as possible, and hope for a more useful member of society in my own oif- 
spring. ... I think it better he should return." 

Following these instructions, no doubt, in the autumn of 
1755, about three years from the time of his arrival, John 
Penn returned to England. His last attendance at the 
Grovernor's Council is recorded on September 24 of that 
year. What occurred in England in the following eight 
years to improve the relations between himself and his 
uncle must be left to surmise, but in 1763 he returned to 
Pennsylvania, commissioned by his uncle and his father as 
their Lieutenant-Governor. Thomas Penn writes to Richard 
Peters, from London, August 31, 1763, thanking him for 
remaining in Philadelphia till his nephew, by whom this 
letter is sent, should arrive, and adds, " We are very sensi- 
ble Mr. John Penn will arrive at a time of great difficulty. 
... I make no doubt all those we have experienced the 
friendship of will assist him. . . . My nephew Richard Penn 
accompanies his brother, to see the country. I must desire 
your friendly offices to him." In the " Colonial Records" 
(Vol. IX. p. 71), a memorandum, at New Castle, on Satur- 
day, October 29, says, — 

"The Assembly sent a Verbal Message to the Governor by three 
Members that the House, having understood that His Honour intended 
to set oflF To-morrow morning for Philadelphia in order to meet the 
Hon'ble John Penn, Esquire, lately appointed his Successor in the 
Government, and this day arrived in the river from England, proposed 
to adjourn, [etc]." 
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In the Council, at Philadelphia, October 31, the commis- 
sion of John Penn, signed by Thomas Penn and Richard 
Penn on the 18th of June, and with the royal approval 
August 31, was produced and read, and he took " the usual 
oaths." Then "the Governor, attended by the Council, 
Mayor, Recorder, Aldermen, and Common Council, and 
preceded by the Sheriff and his officers, went to the Court 
House, where his commission was published with due 
solemnity in the presence of a very great concourse of 
people. Immediately afterwards the Battery Guns fired a 
Royal Salute, and the bells of Christ Church [were] rung 
in compliment to him." 

The next day " the Governor, accompanied by the Earl 
of Stirling, Lynford Lardner, and Richard Penn, Esq's., 
and several other gentlemen, went to New Castle," where 
the commission was publicly read, etc., with due ceremony." 

The commission given John, it seemed, was for three 
years only, and was to expire December 1, 1766 ; accord- 
ingly the Council minutes show^ that in 1766 a new com- 
mission was sent over, extending to 1769, and in 1769" 
another for three years more. But in 1771, upon the death 
of his father, John again went back to England. In the 
Council, Monday, May 6, 1771, the president, James Hamil- 
ton, announced that John Penn had embarked for Great 
Britain on the previous Saturday. Richard Penn, his 
brother, produced in October following (16th) a commis- 
sion as Lieutenant-Governor, and served as such until 
August, 1773, when John returned. On Monday, the 30th 
of that month, John Penn appeared in the Council and 
produced a revocation of Richard's commission, dated 
April 30, and his own commission of the same date. 

The public service of John Penn, beginning in 1763 and 
closing thirteen years later with the final collapse of the 

' In a letter from George Eoberts, Philadelphia, to Samuel Powel 
(afterwards mayor of the city), then in London, dated November 5, 1763, 
the writer says, " Last week we had the pleasure of hearing our new 
appointed Governor's proclamation read. The usual cavalcade attended.^ 
. . . His honor Penn is a little gentleman, though he may govern equal 
to one seven foot high." 
Vol. XXII. — 6 
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Proprietary government, fortunately and favorably shuts 
from view the apparent shortcomings of his earlier life. 
It was, on the whole, creditable to him. His position 
through the whole period was one of extreme difficulty, 
and the fact that he retained his place without alienating 
the good will of the people generally is a testimony to his 
personal qualities. 

May 31, 1766, John Penn married Ann, the eldest daugh- 
ter of Chief- Justice William Allen, of Philadelphia. The 
marriage is upon the register of Christ Church, and pre- 
sumably took place there. The Pennsylvania Gazette, in its 
issue of June 6, 1766, announced, — 

" On Saturday last the Honourable Jolin Penn, Esq., our Governor, 
was married to Miss Ann Allen, eldest daughter of the Honourable 
William Allen, Esq., Chief Justice of this Province, a young Lady 
adorned with every Accomplishment to render the married State 
happy." 

Of this event Thomas Penn writes to Richard Peters, 
July 17, 1766,— 

" I have this day an account of my nephew's marriage from himself, 
and write to him by this opportunity to wish him joy. I think there is 
a good prospect of their being happy ; she has good sense, great sweet- 
ness of temper and prudence, and I think he knows how to prize quali- 
ties so amiable in so agreeable a form." 

The presumption is that the first wife, the daughter of 
James Cox, was then deceased, but the light on that episode 
is very imperfect. By neither marriage, so far as appears, 
was there issue. By his connection with the Aliens John 
Penn's social, and for a brief time political, influence was 
increased. Up to 1776 the Aliens were in the front rank of 
Colonial importance. Mrs. Penn's mother, Mrs. Allen, wife 
of the Chief-Justice, was the daughter of Andrew Hamil- 
ton, the distinguished lawyer, defender of the newspaper 
press, Speaker of the Assembly, etc., and the brothers of 
Mrs. Allen — uncles of Mrs. Penn — were Governor James 
Hamilton, of Bush Hill, and Andrew Hamilton, of The 
Woodlands. Mrs. Penn's brothers, John, James, and An- 
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drew Allen, were active and prominent men, the last named 
for some time Attorney-General of the Province. 

The displacement of his brother Richard by John in 
1773 seems to have been somewhat abrupt; it caused a 
serious breach between them. The diary of Mrs. Penn's 
brother, James Allen,* contains these allusions to the matter : 

" August 23 [1773]. The 20th of this Month, Mr. John Penn, my 
Sister, & Brother John [Allen] arrived at New York in the Orovenor 
Mast Ship, & are daily expected here. He comes to assume the Gov- 
ernment & to supersede his Brother; to his [Richard's] great dissatisfac- 
tion. This step, tho' highly approved by Mr. John Penn's friends, it 
is thought will lay the foundation of a lasting animosity between the 
brothers. Mr. John Penn's reasons for this measure are that his Brother 
has set up a claim to the Proprietary Estate in reserved Lots & Manors, 
& immediately on his coming to the Government entered a Caveat in the 
Proprietary Offices, declaratory of his right, which he still reserves, not- 
withstanding his signing Patents as Governor. 

"Sept. 8, 1773. Last night at Club the Governor and his brother met 
for the first time since his arrival, but they took no Notice of each other, 
Mr. Penn never having visited his Brother, and being determined to 
continue at variance." 

A letter from Judge Yeates to Colonel Burd, October 6, 
1773, says, — 

" The accounts from Philadelphia tell us there is no connection be- 
tween the present and later Governors, though they have dined together 
twice in public. Mr. Richard Penn takes no notice of his brother, nor 
even speaks to him." 

And a letter the following day from Edward Shippen to 
Colonel Burd says, — 

" Mr. Bob. Morris, the head man at the Merchant's feast, placed Gov- 
ernor Penn on his right hand, and his brother, the later Governor, on 
the left ; but not a word passed between the two brothers." 

This estrangement continued for some time, but appears 
to have been healed within a twelvemonth ; a letter from 
Lady Juliana Penn to John Penn, at the end of 1774, ex- 
presses her satisfaction in learning from his letters of an 

1 Penna. Mag., Vol. IX. p. 181. 
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earlier date that a reconciliation had been effected. She 
speaks most kindly of the matter, and adds that " Mr. Penn 
[her husband] would be sorry any [letter] went from hence 
without mentioning the subject, till he is sure you have re- 
ceived his approbation and affectionate compliments upon it." 

In a letter to Lady Juliana, April 3, 1775, John said, 
"I have received your favor of December 31, and am 
obliged to you and my uncle for your kind congratulations 
on the reconciliation between me and my brother, which, as 
you observe, was happily timed, for I was then surrounded 
with many vexations, and I do not yet see an end to them." 

In 1773, after his final return from England, John Penn 
purchased of Dr. "William Smith a tract of one hundred 
and forty-two acres on the west side of the Schuylkill, and 
soon after built upon it a handsome mansion, giving to the 
place the name " Lansdowne." The estate is now a part of 
Fairmount Park. The house was burned in 1854. It is 
understood that Horticultural Hall, erected for the Centen- 
nial Exhibition of 1876, occupies nearly or exactly the site 
of the mansion. Its erection was completed before 1777, as 
it appears on a map of that year — Faden's — and is there 
marked as exceeding in size and distinction the other 
" seats" of the neighborhood. " Lansdowne" was left by 
John Penn's will to his wife, and she almost immediately — 
March 9, 1795 — conveyed it to her niece's husband, James 
Greenleaf.^ 

" Lansdowne" was John Penn's principal home for the 
remainder of his life, though he had, probably always, a city 
house also.* In the stress of the war operations in 1777 
he was sent by military authority to Union Iron-Works, in 
New Jersey, with Chief-Justice Chew, and remained there a 

^ James Greenleaf had married Ann, daughter of James Allen (Mrs. 
Penn's brother). He was associated with Eobert Morris, and was en- 
gulfed in the misfortunes of the great financier. 

' " After his marriage to Miss Allen, Penn resided in the house built 
for Col. Byrd of Westover, on the west side of Third street below Spruce." 
(Keith's " Provincial Councillors.") In 1793, the City Directory shows, 
he lived at 44 Pine Street, between Second and Third. He was buried 
from there 1796. 
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prisoner on parole from August of that year until May fol- 
lowing. The feeling towards him seems to have been kindly. 
General "Washington, in 1787, when in Philadelphia attend- 
ing the Constitutional Convention, twice or oftener accepted 
his invitations to dine or drink tea. Glimpses of the social 
situation are afforded by extracts from family letters. De- 
cember 13, 1783, Mrs. Rebecca Shoemaker wrote to her 
husband from Philadelphia, — 

" That set [the Tory party] have prudently determined, as they can 
not exist in retirement either at Lansdowne or any where else out of 
public places, to join the others, and Gov. [John] Penn and lady, Mrs. 
Allen and mother . . . and all their former intimates, are now as happy 
at Mrs. Stewart's, formerly M'Clanachan, at the French Minister's, or in 
any other Whig Society, as ever they were in the select circle they once 
were the principals of." 

Same to same, May 28, 1785 : 

" Betsy Allen has been confined to her chamber six months with the 
Eheumatism. Her eldest daughter is now grown up and is a very 
fine girl. Perhaps if young J. Penn^ would think so it would be agree- 
able ; he lives a most recluse life over Schuylkill. He bought about 20 
acres of land and is making it all a garden and has built a house in a 
most singular stile. I believe he still retains that peculiarity of address 
and manner we thought he had in N. York." 

John Penn died February 9, 1795, and was buried in 
Christ Church. A tablet within the church bears this 
inscription : 

Here lieth 

The Body of 

The Honorable JOHN PENN, Esq' 

One of the late Proprietaries of 

Pennsylvania 

who died February 9th A D 1795 

Aged 67 years 

Two statements in reference to his death and his remains 
are commonly made, and both apparently are on the author- 

' This, of course, was John Penn, son of Thomas, and his place here 
referred to " Solitude." He remained, as we have seen, a bachelor. 
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ity of Watson, who says ^ that he died " in Bucks county," 
and that, after interment " in Christ Church ground," his 
remains were " taken up and carried to England." As to 
the latter statement, Mr. Thomas H. Montgomery* says that 
the records of the church afford no evidence of such re- 
moval. The diary of Jacob Hiltzheimer records : " Febru- 
ary 12, 1795. Mr. John Penn, formerly Governor, when this 
State was a province of Great Britain, was buried from his 
house on Pine street, in Christ Church yard." * 

Ann Penn survived her husband, and was made by his 
will, dated January 2, 1795, his residuary legatee, and co- 
executor with John P. Mifflin. John Penn had had, after 
his father's death in 1771, the life use of that one-fourth of 
the Pennsylvania Proprietary right which had come to this 
branch of the family in 1729. A decision by the Supreme 
Court of Pennsylvania, in 1800, in the suit of Richard Penn 
against his brother John's executors, reviewed the subject 
of their property relations, including an agreement which 
the two brothers had made in 1787 respecting the division of 
the moneys received from the estates. The decision of the 
Court was for the defendants.* 

Richard Penn, brother of Governor John Penn and 
second son of Richard the Proprietary, was born, as his 
obituary implies, in the year 1735. He was thus six years 
younger than John. He entered St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, but quitted without a degree. By the will of his 
uncle, John Penn, he received a small allowance, about 
eighty pounds a year, but this he found quite inadequate to 
support his mode of life. Letters from him to his uncle 
Thomas, asking assistance, and the latter's somewhat sharp 
replies, are among the Penn papers. His arrival in Penn- 
sylvania with John, in October, 1763, has been noted. John, 
as Governor, appointed him to a place in the Council, and he 
qualified January 12, 1764. He was the first president of 
the Jockey Club of Philadelphia, formed in November, 1766, 



1 " 



Annals," Vol. I. p. 125. 
' Penna. Mag., Vol. VII. p. 476. ' Ibid., Vol. XVI. p. 418. 

* Reported in 2 Yeates, Penna. Supreme Court Reports, p. 660. 
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and so continued until 1769, in the beginning of which year 
he returned to England. He there remained until after the 
death of his father, in February, 1771. He was then ap- 
pointed Lieutenant-Governor by his uncle Thomas and his 
brother John, and came again to Pennsylvania, arriving 
here October 16, 1771. He served a little less than two 
years in the place to which he had been appointed, and was 
superseded, as already mentioned, by John in August, 1773. 
Contemporary accounts generally represent him as more 
popular at that time than John. The journal of Miss Sarah 
Eve says, — ^ 

" August 30th. — This morning . . . hearing that Mr. John Penn was 
to be proclaimed Governor, curiosity led Deby Mitchel and I to go to 
see him. For my part I had rather be his brother than he, the one 
possesses the hearts of the people, the other the Government. Yesterday 
he made a public entry into Town with a large train." 

The estrangement of the brothers was apparently not of 
John's choice,* and he made overtures to Richard, intended 
to heal the breach. An offer from John of an allowance 
of five hundred pounds a year, while the latter remained 
Governor, Richard declined, but upon the death of Richard 
Hockley, John appointed him naval officer at Philadelphia, 
and he accepted the place with appropriate acknowledg- 
ments. 

Richard married at Christ Church, May 21, 1772, during 
his service as Governor, Mary, the daughter of William and 
Mary Masters.* This marriage has a romantic interest, for 
thus it came about that the daughter of Letitia Penn's un- 
successful suitor of 1701 now became the wife of Letitia's 
nephew.* William Masters had married in 1754, many 

' Penna. Mag., Vol. V. p. 197. 

'Though an expression in James Allen's journal seems to suggest 
this. 

' Jacob Hiltzheimer's journal, May 22, 1772 : " Eichard Penn, Gover- 
nor of this Province, was married to Miss Polly Masters last night. . . ." 

* This statement is in accord with that of other authorities, yet I can- 
not forbear mentioning the element of doubt that appears in it. The 
William Masters of 1701 could hardly have been under eighteen (though 
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years after his failure with " Tishe," Mary, the daughter of 
Thomas Lawrence, sometime mayor of the city, and had 
died in 1760, leaving two daughters, Mary and Sarah, aged 
respectively four and two years. It was the elder of these 
whom Richard Penn now married, and the disparity of the 
ages of the two may be noted. Richard was then thirty- 
seven years old, and his wife, born March 3, 1756, was a 
little past sixteen. 

Thomas Masters, grandfather of the young bride, had had, 
€arly in the eighteenth century, a large holding of ground in 
the " Northern Liberties" of Philadelphia, and this, inherited 
by William Masters, passed to his widow and little girls.^ 
The widow Masters also received from her father, Thomas 
Lawrence, in 1761, a large lot on the south side of Market 
Street, between Fifth and Sixth, and erected there soon 
after a handsome house, one of the finest in Philadelphia, 
which became later an "historic mansion" of the city.^ Here 

Logan, in the letter cited, calls him "young William Masters") to have 
been a suitor of Letitia Penn (who was twenty-three), and if so, he 
would have been a man of seventy-one in 1754, when the person of his 
name married Mary Lawrence. Facts known concerning Mary's hus- 
band, however, indicate that he was not young in 1754, but " well on in 
years." Thompson Westcott, perceiving the apparent difficulty of the 
matter ("Historic Mansions"), makes an effort to solve it: "And so 
Richard, perhaps in ignorance that Mary's grandfather had nearly three- 
quarters of a century previous been a suitor for the hand of his great- 
aunt," etc. This is only adding error to doubt. Letitia was Eichard's 
own aunt (of half blood), not his great-aunt, and, as already stated, the 
William Masters of 1701 is said to have been the father, not grandfather, 
of Mary Penn. 

^ Sarah, the second daughter, married Turner Camac. C/. Keith's 
" Provincial Councillors of Pennsylvania." 

' The house is described by Richard Rush as quite superior ; " few, if 
any equal to it are at present in Philadelphia," he says in his Recollec- 
tions of 1790-1800. It was the residence of General Howe during the 
British occupancy of the city, 1777-78, and again was selected by 
General Benedict Arnold when Howe departed. After Arnold, Holker, 
the French consul, occupied it, and subsequently Robert Morris bought 
it and lived there. General Washington stayed in it with Morris during 
the sitting of the Constitutional Convention, 1787, and in 1790, when 
the seat of government was removed to Philadelphia, he occupied it as 
the Presidential residence for the next seven years. 
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she was living with her two daughters at the time of Mary's 
marriage to Richard Penn, and a conveyance was made to 
the bride, by the widow, two days before the wedding, 
of her interest in the property, " in consideration of nat- 
ural love and affection," it being obviously a wedding 
present. 

The Market Street house became known as "Eichard 
Penn's," though as a matter of fact his ownership in it was 
only through the interest of his wife, and their married life 
in it extended but little beyond three years. The house was 
burned January 2, 1780, while in their ownership. Jacob 
Hiltzheimer's diary, that date, says, — 

" Early this morning a fire broke out in Mr. Penn's house on Market 
street, occupied by Mr. Holker, the French consul, which destroyed all 
but the first floor." 

And Elizabeth Drinker in her journal records, — 

" 1780, January 2, Eichard Penn's large house, up Market St., took 
fire last night, and this morning is consumed all but y* lower story. A 
most violent snowstorm this afternoon and all night." ' 

Richard Penn bought, in April, 1775, of Andrew Doz, 
the "Peel Hall" estate, forty-five acres, on which Girard 
College now stands, and it was during his ownership, 
November, 1777 (he being then in England), that the 
British engineer officers burned the house, with many 
others, along the north side of the then city, as a sup- 
posedly necessary feature of their defensive operations. 
" Peel Hall" was sold February 15, 1779, by Tench Francis, 
attorney for Richard Penn, to Owen Biddle, and the de- 
scription in the conveyance shows its condition : 

"... with the outhouses, improvements, and gardens, being now 
torn down, burnt, and almost destroyed, and the tract or piece of land 
belonging thereto being laid waste, and opened to commons, the Fences 
which enclosed the same being taken away and destroyed." 

' The house was subsequently rebuilt by Eobert Morris. 
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In the summer of 1776 Richard Penn, with his family, 
went to England.' He had been solicited by the Conti- 
nental Congress, then sitting at Philadelphia, to take to 
London the second petition of the Congress, the Address 
to the King, called the " Olive Branch," which John Dick- 
inson had drawn up. Penn and Arthur Lee, agent in Lon- 
don for the Massachusetts Colony, presented it to the Earl 
of Dartmouth September 1, 1775, and in November, the 
petition being under consideration in the House of Lords, 
Richard Penn was interrogated, on motion of the Duke of 
Richmond, as to the condition of the American Colonies. 
His replies were intelligent and judicious; he had had, no 
doubt, a sympathy with the Colonial claims, and was well 
qualified to give information as to the circumstances out of 
which they arose. 

Following upon this return to England, Richard Penn 
spent there practically the whole of his remaining years. 
During the continuance of the Revolution, the receipt of 
funds from Pennsylvania being probably mostly cut off, he 
appears to have been in severe financial straits. A letter 
(1780) says, "My friend Richard Penn's distresses have 
almost drove him to distraction. I understand from Mrs. 
Penn they are now kept from starving by the bounty of Mr. 
Barclay.* For aught I know Mr. Penn might long ago have 

^ The following letter is among the Penn papers in the Pennsylvania 
Historical Society's collection : 

" Deab Madam : 

" I have just now received your letter of the 22^ of March informing 
me of the Melancholly Event of my Uncle's Death. . . . God be 
prais'd 1 the happy & advantageous Marriage I have contracted in this 
Country enables me to live like a Gentleman in England for which place 
I intend to Embark this Summer, where I hope to find you and your 
family in good health. 

" I am, dear Madam, 

" Your Most Obedient Servant 

"RicHD Penn. 
" Philadeuhia, May 10 [1775]." 

^ Barclay, no doubt, of the London firm of merchants and bankers, 
Friends, descendants of Robert Barclay the Apologist. 
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been in the Fleet Prison, had not Mr. Barclay stepped forth 
to his relief." 

With the termination of the war his own and his wife's 
circumstances no doubt improved. In 1785 the Masters 
family, Richard Penn joining, sold the Market Street house 
and grounds to Robert Morris. In 1787 his brother John 
agreed with Richard to pay him one-fourth of the sums 
received by him (John) as his share of the one hundred and 
thirty thousand pounds voted by the State of Pennsylvania 
as compensation under the Divesting Act, and one-third of 
the returns from sales of the reserved property made after 
the act was passed. Upon the death of John, Richard 
succeeded to the life-right which John had enjoyed in the 
Proprietary estate. 

For many years Richard Penn was a member of Parlia- 
ment. He was elected to the House of Commons April 9, 
1784, for the borough of Appleby, Westmoreland, and 
represented it until December 20, 1790, when he was 
returned for Haslemere, Surrey. From 1796 to 1802 he 
sat for the borough of Lancaster, and in 1806 was again 
chosen for Haslemere. His residence is named as Queen 
Anne Street West, County Middlesex. In 1808, or earlier, 
he came to Philadelphia with other members of his family, 
and his residence appears in the Directory of that year as at 
210 Chestnut Street, between Eighth and Ninth. This visit 
is commonly spoken of as not continuing more than about 
a year. He returned, and died in England. The Gentle- 
man's Magazine says, — 

" May 27, 1811. At Richmond [Surrey] in his 76th year, R. Penn 
Esq., grandson of W. P., one of the Proprietaries, and formerly Governor 
of Pennsylvania." 

Mary Penn survived her husband eighteen years. The 
Gentleman's Magazine records, — 

" Aug. 16, 1829. At the house of her younger son, Richard Penn, 
Esq., in Great George street, aged 73, Mary, relict of the Hon. Richard 
Penn, one of the Hereditary Lords of Pennsylvania." 
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Richard Penn is spoken of as an attractive and genial 
man. Thompson Westcott says ^ he " possessed a fine per- 
son, elegant manners, was of a social disposition, and a bon 
vivant. He was the most popular member of his family who 
visited Pennsylvania after the death of the Founder." 

Of the four children of Eichard and Hannah Lardner 
Penn, only Richard, as has already appeared, had issue. His 
children by Mary Masters Penn were : 

1. William, of whom an account will be given below. 

2. A daughter, mentioned but not named in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine, who died June 17, 1790. (The notice 
simply says, " June 17, 1790 : The youngest daughter of 
Richard Penn, Esq.") She was probably an infant. 

3. Hannah, who died unmarried at Richmond, Surrey, 
England, July 16, 1856. She accompanied her father and 
brother "William to Philadelphia in the visit of 1808. 

4. Richard. See below. 

5. Mary, born April 11, 1785; married 1821 (being 
second wife of) Samuel Paynter, Esq., of Richmond, Sur- 
rey, J. P. for Surrey and Middlesex, High Sheriff of Sur- 
rey in 1838. Her husband died July 24, 1844. She died 
without issue March 26, 1863. 

Our consideration of the line descended from William 
Penn the Founder, through his son Richard, is thus nar- 
rowed to the two sons of Richard, 2d, and Mary Masters. 
These sons, William and Richard, 3d, left no issue, and the 
line thus ends. It only remains, therefore, to speak appro- 
priately of them. The two brothers were both notable 
men, having remarkable talents, but William's ability was 
offset by serious defects and weaknesses. They have each 
the distinction of receiving in the Gentleman's Magazine an 
extended and appreciative obituary notice, from which we 
shall quote below. 

William Penn was born in England, June 23, 1776. He 
was entered at St. John's College, Cambridge, but did 
not take his degree. While there he produced (1794) a 

* " Historic Mansions," p. 253. 
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pamphlet " which attracted the particular notice of Mr. 
Pitt, Mr. "Wyndham and the Government generally," its 
title being Vindicice Britannicce. It was a reply to a pam- 
phlet which had been published by Gilbert "Wakefield, of 
Jesus College, Cambridge, entitled " The Spirit of Christi- 
anity compared with the Spirit of the Times in Great 
Britain." The pamphlet was criticised by the Analytical 
Review, and Penn rejoined with such effect that, had his 
habits and disposition favored, " a path was opened for him 
to any advancement he could possibly desire." Unfortu- 
nately, " he was too fond of that species of festive com- 
panionship in vogue at that period, and which precluded a 
man from standing in any other sphere." ^ 

"William was for a time a captain in the Surrey militia. 
He came to Philadelphia with his father and sister Hannah 
in 1808, and appears to have remained in Pennsylvania for 
at least four years. Letters written by him in 1810 are 
dated in Dauphin County, and in 1812 he signs legal papers 
as of Northampton Count3^ The most notable event of his 
visit here, if not of his life, was his marriage. This was the 
occasion of much sharp comment and of some warm dis- 
cussion. His wife was named Catharine Julia (or Juliana 
Catharine) Balabrega, her parents being Jacob and Mary, 
of Philadelphia. She was born March 13, 1785, and was 
baptized in Christ Church. "What her relations to William 
Penn may have been is not disclosed, but his appearance at 
the house of Rev. Dr. James Abercrombie, rector of Christ 
Church, on the evening of August 7, 1809, to say that within 
an hour he would return with Miss Balabrega to be married, 
threw that worthy clergyman into extreme distress, and 
when at the end of the time Penn appeared with her and 
her sister, Dr. Abercrombie and an intimate friend of Penn, 
who had been hurriedly summoned, earnestly endeavored 
to dissuade him from the step. Penn insisted, however, 
that he was determined upon it, and declared that if the 
rector refused to officiate, he would go to an alderman near 

' Gentleman's Magazine, obituary notice. 
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by — naming him — at once, " and enter into a civil contract 
of marriage," upon which Dr. Abercrombie yielded and 
married them. Later, having been much criticised. Dr. 
Abercrombie published a pamphlet,* in which he presented 
two letters from William Penn, describing the marriage 
(as here stated), an extended letter from Bishop White, 
and a still longer opinion of a lawyer, justifying him (Dr. 
Abercrombie) in performing the marriage. 

The objection to the bride is suggested, but not positively 
stated. Bishop White develops his opinion of the case by 
means of a supposititious example, in which one of the couple 
proposing to be married " labours under the apparently just 
imputation of very faulty conduct." William appears to 
have been sincerely attached to his wife at least as late as 
August 11, 1812. On that date he wrote from Easton, 
Pennsylvania, to John Penn, of Stoke Poges, proposing to 
sell to him all his interest in Pennsylvania, with the avails 
of which he wished to purchase an annuity.^ Having ex- 
plained and urged the proposal, — which apparently was not 
accepted, — he says, — 

" I do not think I am likely to last very long, which Idea renders me 
doubly solicitous to place beyond the reach of Inconvenience a most 
deserving Wife, who is indeed my only Friend on this side of the Atlan- 
tic. I shall certainly never visit the other, and am grown so misanthropic 
that I protest I see no difference between the old, and the new World, 
except [etc.]." He subscribes himself "your faithful, affectionate, and 
much obliged kinsman." ' 

He returned to England later, however, and lived there 
until his death. Of his wife there is no further definite in- 
formation. They are said to have been childless. In 1817 he 
is styled " of St. John St., Adelphi, Co. Middlesex." Much 
of his time he spent in or near the debtors' prison in London. 

1 " Documente Eelative to the Celebration of a Late Marriage." 
Printed by Smith & Maxwell, Philadelphia, 1809. Pp. 47. 

' He had then, by the death of his father, come into the one-fourth 
of the Pennsylvania rights belonging in this line of the family. 

* MS. letters in collection Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
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He wrote for sundry periodicals, his contributions to the 
Gentleman's Magazine being usually over the signature of 
"the Rajah of Vaneplysia," the last word being an ana- 
gram of Pennsylvania, omitting the second n. His learn- 
ing was quite extensive, and indeed pedantic, as an ex- 
ample of his letters in the magazine mentioned sufficiently 
shows. 

He died in Nelson Square, Southwark (London), Septem- 
ber 17, 1845. " Pursuant to his own desire," says the notice 
in the Gentleman's Magazine, "the remains of Mr. Penn were 
deposited in the church of St. Mary Redclifte, Bristol, by 
those of his illustrious ancestor. Admiral Sir William 
Penn." We cite in conclusion as to him a further para- 
graph from the same obituary : 

" Extravagance and heedlessness brought him into debt, and he passed 
so much of his time within certain confines in Southwark, that he after- 
wards, when free from such restraint, declined to quit that neighborhood, 
and ended his days there. He was a kind, good-hearted man, and ac- 
cording to a common remark might truly be said to have been an enemy 
to no one but himself. More than this he was a man of transcendent 
abilities, an excellent classical scholar, and possessed of a wonderful 
memory, which he displayed by an extraordinary power of quotation in 
conversation. His talents, however, were rendered unavailable, from a 
recklessness and indiflference to his position in society, and a turn for 
conviviality, which was towards the end of the last century very much 
in fashion. When he chose he could transfix the minds of those he 
associated with by the depth of his research and splendid talents. We 
have heard it asserted, that after a midnight excess, and being com- 
pletely oppressed with wine, instead of retiring to rest, he would wrap 
a wet napkin round his head, and write a powerful paper for the Anti- 
Jacobin. He mixed with the highest ranks in society, and was courted 
in every company ; and it was of him George the Fourth (then Prince 
of Wales) said, ' He was a Pen often cut (drunk, a term now obsolete, as 
well as the custom, in a great degree), but never mended.' Had he im- 
proved the opportunities which came in his way towards the end of last 
century and beginning of this, there was probably no elevation attain- 
able which he might not have reached." 

Richard Penn, the younger brother, remained a bachelor, 
and appears to have been a man of estimable character. It 
was at his house in Great George Street, as already men- 
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tioned, that Ms mother died in 1817. He was for many 
years a trusted and useful official of the Colonial Depart- 
ment of the English government. He devised a cipher 
code for use in despatches, published 1829, with the title 
" On a New Mode of Secret Writing." He was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Society November 18, 1824. His por- 
trait, by E. W. Eddis, was engraved (1834) by M. Ganci. 
The obituary notice in the Gentleman's Magazine says, — 

" Mr. Bichard Penn, juu., entered the Colonial Department, at the 
beginning of the present century, in which he remained many years 
successively under Lord Hobart, Viscount Castlereagh, and Earls Cam- 
den and Bathurst. He had talents admirably suited for official duties, 
added to a bonhomie and agreeable address which gained him the esteem 
of everyone. He had also a very profound acquaintance with the 
French language, and was well versed in all its difficulties of gram- 
matical construction. Possessed of a competent fortune, he dispensed 
it in a manner suitable to a gentleman. His benevolence and charity 
were of the most extensive nature, and to be in distress was at all times 
a sufficient recommendation to his bounty ; but his feeling for the orphan 
was particularly strong. Mr. Penn possessed a rich vein of humor, with 
much good sense and good nature, all of which are fully evinced in a 
little book which he wrote, under the title of ' Maxims and Hints on 
Angling, Chess, Shooting, and other Matters ; also Miseries of Fishing ; 
by Richard Penn, Esq., F.E.S.' (London, Murray, 12mo, 1842).' 
There are very many neat woodcuts interspersed in the work, from 
designs by his friend Sir Francis Chantrey, and other eminent artists." 

Richard Penn died at his house at Richmond, Surrey, 
April 21, 1863, "aged 79." He had enjoyed after the 
death of his elder brother (1845) the life use of the Richard 
Penn fourth of the Pennsylvania rights, and upon his death 
they vested in his second cousin, Granville John Penn, in 
accordance with the limitations of the family entail, hereto- 
fore mentioned. He survived his sister, Mrs. Paynter, it 
will be observed, only about a month, and with his decease 
this line from William Penn the Founder closed. 

' The edition here mentioned is evidently only one of several. The 
book on Angling, with " Maxims and Hints for a Chess Player" added, 
was published in 1833, with an enlarged edition in 1839, and an edition 
of " Maxims and Hints on Shooting" in 1855. 
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